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irrelevant opinion that, if Bennett had shared his privilege in
attending one of "our older universities", he might have
"relaxed into genial idling", instead of which he was unable to
"relax from the awful standard of the London Matriculation"
and to " take knowledge easily and lightly". Bennett had idled, if
not genially, at least congenially, during his first two years;
he must have idled, apparently less congenially, during some five
years previously at his father's office, since he was only a short-
hand clerk at twenty-one. He was twenty-four when he won his
Tit-Bits prize and settled seriously to the idea of writing; he had
read little or nothing at that time. He had no time for "genial
idling", if he was to have an outside chance of success as a writer.
In his self-education, he did not swat at books like a
matriculation student. He went out and enjoyed himself, for
to the end of his life he enjoyed himself if he was learning any-
thing new. When, as a celebrity in 1911, he made his first trip to
America, he spent his first day at sea in a tour of the liner,
discovering "vast parts of the ship whose existence I had not
imaginatively preconceived," and on the second day he contrived
that the chief steward should take him on a tour of inspection,
during which he noted how they boiled eggs and mixed dough in
the kitchens; nothing was too trivial for notice, for it all
contributed to his stock-in-trade as a novelist. The staff job
on Woman put him "in the swim"; he received press tickets for
concerts and theatres. Entering imposing places for the first
time, he felt like Denry Machin on his first visit to the Sports
Club at Hillport, but it is a safe bet that, at his first important
dinner, he was careful to observe which knives and forks his
neighbours used

"I had not attended many first nights before I discovered
that the handful of theatrical critics whose articles it is possible
to read without fatigue, made a point of never leaving their
stalls. They were nobody's old chap, and nobody's old pal
I copied their behaviour."

For five or six years, between 1893 and 1899, he wrote dramatic
criticism, first for Woman, subsequently for two other papers.
He worked prodigiously as a reviewer, obtaining regular work